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FOG BELLS. 
I. 

*' To the law and to the testimony ; if they speak not according to 
this wordi it is because M^^ is no light in them." — Isaiah viii: ao. 

The question whether a miracle is possible is one 
thing. The question whether it is profitable or can 
fitly be made the evidence of spiritual truth is another. 
For the discussion of both a very high order of gifts 
is demanded. The man who undertakes it should 
have not only gjreat logical and metaphysical ability, 
but great logical and metaphysical culture. Not only 
close argument but generous catholic sympathy is 
needed; not only perceptive and reflective faculty, 
but a spiritual imaginative faculty. For this cause, 
nothing is so absurd as a popular attempt to decide 
whether a miracle is possible per se. All men are 
entitled to their own convictions on the subject — very 
few men are entitled to any authoritative statement of 
them. The determination to press this discussion is 
one of the causes of the impatient, irreverent, half 
resentful rejection of the Lordship and Leadership of 
Christ, which is one of the most remarkable develop- 
ments of modern Christianity, a rejection which, while 
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it means to deny only that which has been unduly 
claimed, namely, the absolute authority of God the 
Father, incarnated as it were in Jesus, seems to deny 
the divine help and spiritual leadership which is in 
him, as it is in all inspired teachers, but which cul- 
minates in him, and, so far as the spirit of modem 
Christians may be thought to be prophetic, is likely 
forever there to culminate. 

The position of Christ is no longer matter of 
opinion, it is a matter of history. But we presume, 
however indignant many men may be at the presump- 
tion of the Lordship of Christ, there will no man be 
found who will not admit that he is still our ultimate 
human authority in all things pertaining to himself 
and his work. Why is it then that men do not ask 
what Christ himself declared about the miracles he 
was said to have wrought, and what importance he 
attached to such faith in them as the people about 
him might feel? For is it not evident that if a 
miracle has any weight, it will have weight with the 
man who sees it, and not with the man who hears 
of it — weight at first-hand, not at second-hand ? To 
accumulate the evidence of Christ himself is what we 
now propose to ourselves. The last four years have 
so exhibited the power of a mythical spirit in a cold- 
blooded Western people, that it is to be hoped the 
world is somewhat prepared for its influence upon a 



fervid Oriental race, an influence which, properly felt 
and understood, will add to and not detract from the 
value of the gospel story. 

The first miracle recorded by the Evangelists is 
one which must be classed with the resurrection, for 
the conception and the resurrection, if they are con- 
sidered as miracles at all, were not wrought by Christ 
in any sense, but were wrought upon him. Now if 
Christ were the Son of God in any unusual fashion, 
by a direct act of personal power — if, in one word, he 
had no natural parent but Mary — a position so remark- 
able among men must have been accorded for some 
special reason, and because it was impossible that his 
work in the world should be done without it. The 
fact must therefore be necessary to be believed by all 
succeeding generations. Before they could believe it, 
it was needful to impress it upon his contemporaries ; 
but, so far as we know, Jesus himself never heard of 
it, his brethren were not aware of it, and when the 
people wondered at him, they said, '<Is not this the 
carpenter's son, and are not his brethren here with 
us ? " When he stayed behind to talk with the elders 
in the temple, Mary said, "Behold I and Xhy father 
have sought thee sorrowing ! " But if the star had 
stood over Bethlehem, if the Magi and the shepherds 
had acknowledged the miraculous birth, if a flight 
into Egypt had been miraculously commanded to the 



parents, not only Mary, but all her kindred, would 
have been prepared for the claim the temple service 
made upon the young prophet. Indeed, if these 
things were so, Jesus would have been greatly to 
blame for not proclaiming and authenticating them. 
Such proclamation, we are told, was made by Vishnu, 
still farther to the East. But do we believe in him 
the more today on that account? 

But with Christ, as we hope, an era dawned on 
mankind, when the divine genesis was to be recognized 
and bear fruit from within. One thing is certain : if 
Christ was miraculously bom, he himself attached no 
value to the fact, and his reputed parents must have 
studiously concealed all evidence of it ; and if Matthew 
and Luke had received the story as later generations 
have done, it is very singular that they troubled 
themselves to repeat the generations which proved 
him to descend from David through his human father 
Joseph. 

The first miracle which the Evangelists assert 
our Saviour to have wrought is that at the wedding 
in Cana. In this story we have no word of Christ's 
in reference to the work he did. When the pure, 
cold water was carried to the governor of the feast, 
he said, "Thou hast kept the good wine until now," 
a remark which any man of simple habits might 
make ; but Jesus draws no attention to the beverage. 



attempts in no wise to indicate that, by filling the 
waterpots with water, he had made use of any un- 
usual power. This was in the beginning of his 
ministry. If there really dwelt in miracle any argu- 
ment, he was faithless to his work, in as far as he 
did not produce it, and might well charge the unbelief 
of the people upon himself. If it be said that his 
time had not yet come, may we not reply that in 
this respect his bearing never altered? He always 
concealed the wonder that his presence wrought, and 
when we find him appealing to signs and wonders, 
as at the raising of Lazarus, we are at once struck 
by something painful and incongruous, and begin to 
question the record. 

So when Nicodemus said, "No man can do these 
miracles except God be with him," Jesus replied — 
evading a direct contradiction, which would have been 
fruitless — ''Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God " ; that is, " You, Nicodemus, 
must be born again, since you find that kingdom in 
the presence of signs and wonders." When the 
nobleman came to him from Capernaum, there is 
grief and disappointment in our Saviour's words 
"Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not 
believe." What follows, "Thy son liveth," does 
not imply that any power of Christ's had saved him. 

When the Pharisees began to rail at him for 
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breaking the Sabbathi it was clearly his duty to show 
that he was acting by the immediate presence of 
God» abrogating all laws» whether of the synagogue 
or of nature, if the thing were so; but he does 
nothing of the kind. He says simply, '' Whether is 
it better to do good or to do evil on the Sabbath 
day?" ''You do not hesitate to maim men on the 
Sabbath day, may I not heal them ? '' He claims no 
divinely authorized immunity. When he mixed saliva 
« and the alkaline soil together, and anointed the eyes 
of the blind man, he followed the custom of his 
country. If he restored the sight by a miraculous 
power, he hid the wonder behind the veil of common 
custom. Does it not seem more natural that, per- 
forming a not uncommon cure, gratitude infused into 
it a miraculous element? When they come directly 
after to tell him (Mark i : 37) that all men seek him, 
he says, "Let us go into the next town, where I 
can preachy for therefore am I sent " (not to open the 
eyes of the blind), and then he gave them the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

"Tell no man," he is recorded to have said in 
vain to the lepers. It would seem that he depre- 
cated and disliked the clamor which followed every 
kindly act on his part, but could not repress his 
benevolent instinct when he saw the possibility of 
serving. If to work miracles had been an essential 



part of Christianity, would he not have sought and 
seized such opportunities? To the woman with the 
issue, he said plainly, "Thy faith^^ (not my power) 
"hath made thee whole," and such faith, doubtless, mul- 
tiplied the miracles of healing by thousands. In the 
case of the ruler's daughter, he said distinctly, " Thje 
maid is not dead, but sleepeth," and he commanded, in 
this instance, that strengthening food should be given 
her. There is nothing more beautiful, we think, than 
the truthful spirit which preserved these words, though 
they were entirely at variance with what the faith of 
the narrator implied. 

"According to your faith" (not my power) "be 
it unto you," he said to the two blind men, ^^but see 
that you tell no man.** When the seventy came back 
and told him (Luke x : 20) what wonders they had 
wrought in his name, he said still more sadly, "In 
this rejoice not, that spirits are subject unto you, but 
rejoice because your names are written in heaven." 
Now if power over the spirits were any proof of the 
presence and love of God in the soul, might not 
the seventy rejoice in that also? 

The story bi Lazarus, which, if it were a fact, 
ought from all the attendant circumstances to have 
rung through the whole land, and which is actually 
stated to have quickened the hatred of the Pharisees 
for Jesus, and so indirectly to have led to his own 
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death, seems never to have reached Matthew, Mark, 
or Luke, and, if taken as a fact, is subject to similar 
deductions. Jesus said to his disciples, ''I go that 
I may awake him out of sleep " ; the rest seems purely 
m3rthical. As if he knew something which explained 
the illness, he says, "This sickness is not unto death " ; 
and one thing is certain, that Martha is found confident 
of her brother's resurrection before that resurrection 
of Christ which is often assumed to be the only 
constraining evidence of human immortality. 

He spoke of his own cures as if they were simply 
the doing of good — "Is it lawful to do good or to do 
evil ? " When the Pharisees asked for a sign, he says, 
" A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh a sign," 
the word adulterous having apparently the significance 
given it by the old Jewish prophets, and indicating 
a nation turned from the love of Jehovah to serve 
strange gods, as a man might turn from his wife to 
the "strange woman of Proverbs." The reply indi- 
cated merely that one who knew and loved God 
could not ask for a sign. Still farther does he sepa- 
rate his own power from that of God, when he says 
(Matthew xii: 32) that whosoever speaks against the 
Son of Man, shall be forgiven, but not he who speaks 
against the Holy Ghost. He used the words "Son 
of Man " then, not in the Messianic sense, but as the 
Jews of his time and the Arabs of today use them. 
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" How do j^our sons cast out devils ? " he asks of the 
people about him, thus acknowledging that whatever 
power he was using had been, was even then, used 
by others. Just this must any modem prophet admit 
who should penetrate southwestern Asia with any 
miracles of healing. Miracles, unexplained cures, have 
existed there and elsewhere from the foundation of the 
world. 

The miracle of walking upon the waves must cer- 
tainly have been the natural result of entire self- 
possession and entire trust, which led him far out on 
the beach for a sufficient reason in a tempestuous night. 
Our Saviour, seeing the fear of his disciples, tried to 
convince Peter that he might himself walk the water, 
but without success. Frightened by the tossing waves, 
he would have sunk but for Jesus. The timidity of 
the disciples had made them fancy themselves far 
from the shore. How near they actually were the 
Scripture honestly indicates, *^ Immediately the ship 
was at the land." Nor was this a boastful exhibition 
of power. The disciples had left Jesus a few hours 
before, and were expecting him. Was it wonderful 
that the timid superstition which cried out, ''It is 
a spirit?" should sometimes misunderstand, and so 
innocently misrepresent, the character of our Saviour's 
work? 

After the miracle of the feeding of the five thou- 
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sand, a miracle which Constant interpreted as if by 
inspiration years ago, Jesus says, "Ye seek me, not 
because ye saw the miracle, but because ye did eat 
of the loaves and were filled." The story of the 
feeding of the five thousand is, of course, a varied 
repetition of the story of the feeding of the four 
thousand, as Matthew xvi repeats and varies the 
statement of Matthew xii as to the prophet Jonah — 
the sign of the prophet Jonah being that lesson of 
God's love and care for all people which was taught 
him by the growth of the gourd and the salvation of 
Nineveh, and which Christ was constantly proclaiming. 
It could not have been, as the transcriber's ignorant 
gloss implies, the prophecy of Christ's resurrection, 
contained in the three days and nights during which 
Jonah supposed himself to have been submerged ; for 
Christ died at noon on Friday, and left the sepulchre 
some time before daybreak on Sunday. " He sighed 
deeply in his spirit," Mark tells us, when he told 
them there should "no sign be given them." And 
yet, if miracles were wrought by the breach of natural 
law, what were they if not signs t 

Was Christ mistaken, or the loving superstition 
of those that stood by? Against the story of the 
cursing of the fig tree, a story akin to the early 
legends rather than the sacred story, and the temper 
ot which our Saviour himself rebuked when he said 
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to his disciples, '* Ye know not what spirit ye are of," 
we must set the parable of the fig tree, which is truly 
bom of the merciful temper we ascribe to him. In 
this parable the owner of the vineyard has been three 
years looking for fruit on a barren tree. " Now,'* he 
says to the gardener, "let it be cut down." But the 
gardener wisely replies, conscious, doubtless, of some 
neglect of his own, " Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it and dung it ; then if it bear 
no fruit thou shalt cut it down." Was the teacher 
who told this story likely to curse a fig tree which 
was not his own, and which had only disappointed him 
once, before the fit time of fruit was come ? 

Sometimes it is said our Saviour's insight into 
the lives of Peter and Judas was supernatural. Is 
there any need to press that point.? Do we not 
always know long beforehand who will betray us.? 
Is it not the friend whose faults we have borne with 
when no one else would endure them, the friend whose 
professions have been the loudest, whose mean avarice 
our bounty has not shamed but fed, the very man of 
all others who has dipped his bread in our very 
dish ? 

The same sort of instinct made him toresee the 
political ruin of his people. Again and again he said, 
"My kingdom is not of this world." When men 
came to him to know what they should do to be 
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saved, he never said, "Seek to perform miracles." 
When they were astonished at his doings, he told 
them plainly, in such language of metaphor as was 
common to his race, that if they would serve God 
truly, and have faith as a grain of mustard seed, they 
should "remove mountains with a word"; and yet, 
had any one tried to show his faith by removing a 
mountain, we think Christ would ag^in have "sighed 
deeply." "For this cause cBxne I into the world." 
Was it to work wonders ? No ; but to bear witness, 
by death even, to the truth. 

Was it not because Jesus was worn out by the 
constant attempt of his disciples and the people to 
exalt him, as a supernatural being endowed with 
supernatural powers, that he finally said, "It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away." Then the Com- 
forter should come, not so much to console them for 
his loss as to "guide them into all truth," to mark 
decisively the spiritual limits they were either too 
blind to see or too willful to accept. 

It is pleasanter to take Christ's own words and 
ask what they mean, than to insist that he whose 
vision was almost divine was "deluded, mistaken, 
deceived by the spirit of his age ! " Christ never 
disputed idly — his tact and wisdom in this respect 
are a marvelous lesson to us ; but, on the other hand, 
nothing is more remarkable than the clearness with 
which he saw through the follies of his age. 



II. 

That our Saviour's own faith in the resurrection 
of the human soul did not need any direct proof, we 
have abundant evidence. The verse in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, which says that the "appearing 
of our Lord Jesus Christ has brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the gospel/' need be no 
stumbling-block in this respect to the devout believer, 
for a proper translation of this passage would read, 
"hath shed light on this life and the life to come by 
his gospel," or, as the Septuagint has it, has made 
them both "glorious" by his "glad tidings." His 
direct promise to his followers, "I go that I may 
prepare a place for you," or "that I may open the 
way for you," does not express a more definite faith 
than the allusion to Moses in Luke xx. "The dead 
are the children of God," he says, "being the children 
of the resurrection. Now that the dead are raised 
even Moses showed at the bush, when he called the 
Lord the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and 
the God of Jacob, for he is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living." This important passage has a 
double significance for those who are humbly seeking 
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the truth. It shows not only that a well-defined faith 
in the resurrection was as old as the time of the 
Exodus^ but that the words which Moses himself 
ascribes to Jehovah were in fact his own, spoken from 
his human perception of God, or at least that they 
were so in the estimate of Jesus. Had it not been 
so, our Saviour would hardly have refrained from say- 
ing, "for that the dead are raised even God showed 
to Moses at the bush." 

If we were to receive the gospel story without 
exercising a rational judgment, we might imagine that 
Christ was constantly prophesying his own resurrec- 
tion, but the few passages which we find to that effect 
were evidently colored by the general faith in it after 
it was supposed to have taken place. Had he foretold 
it, his mother, the women who went to embalm him, 
the disciples themselves, would have been on the 
watch for it. Had he believed it, he could not have 
refrained from comforting them with the promise as 
he hung on the cross ; but we think there is no direct 
evidence that Christ anticipated resurrection for him- 
self, other than that which awaits every human soul, 
when it becomes, as he said, *' the child of God " after 
death, "being as the angels." On the other hand, 
we have the most direct evidence that he expected 
to die upon the cross, and pass immediately into 
another world. 
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He had often spoken to his disciples, and he did 
in his last hours, of the eternal life they were to have 
in him. But we must translate this as we do the 
word everlasting where it relates to punishment. It 
was the life of the soul, as distinguished from that 
of the body, and we best express it by our word 
spiritual — it might or might not be a life beyond the 
grave. Our Saviour goes on to tell us in what this 
eternal life consists : it is the knowing of God himself, 
the "only true God," and Christ himself as a teacher 
come from him. 

The agony of Christ appeals to every fibre of our 
humanity. It proceeded doubtless from a double 
cause :' from his outraged and wounded natural affec- 
tion, and from the intense desire — a desire felt before 
him by Moses and Elias — to finish the work given 
him to do. To die, just when it seemed as if his life 
was to bear fruit, was almost impossible. At moments 
it must have appeared to him that if he could live a 
very little longer all would come right. Could he be 
expected to see that death would really accomplish 
more than life.? He saw it perhaps when, after the 
spiritual ministry which they recorded but did not 
see, he went to wake his sleeping disciples — disciples 
utterly unconscious till then of his hour of pain. 

They accused him on his trial of having promised 
to build up a temple in three days; but even then, 
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under pressure of the court, the witnesses did not 
agree, so we must leave the whole story on one side. 
Judas had relied on our Saviour's miraculous power 
to the very last, and when he dame to understand 
that it was really to death that he had delivered him, 
he could not be comforted. If there were any such 
power, why should the Christ not use it to save 
himself and secure the faith of men? So thought 
the mocking crowd, who passed him as he hung help- 
less on the cross. " He saved others, himself he 
cannot save ! " " Descend now from the cross, that 
we may see and believe ! " But he hung there, 
speechless, agonized, yet full even then of a divine 
peace. 

Tender consideration for others marked this last 
hour. We recognize the Jesus whom we know when 
he says to the thief, " This day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise." It is evident, then, is it not, that our 
Saviour expected death, and to pass from death at 
once into blessedness } He turned also to his mother 
— Joseph must have been dead — and with a few 
words commended the two whom he loved best on 
earth to each other's keeping. 

When he gave up the ghost, we are told that 
darkness covered the earth for the space of three 
hours. Phlegon of Tralles, the freedman of Hadrian, 
preserves a record of a coincident and total eclipse 
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of the sun» which, if as intense as he describes it in 
Bithynia, must have been intense also in Palestine. 
John, who '*saw all these things," who '*bare record," 
and who affirms that his ** record is true," makes no 
mention of the darkness or the supernatural horrors. 
The mind of the beloved disciple would have been 
too much exercised with his own and Mary's grict 
to take much note of a natural occurrence. On the 
other hand, it would have faithfully recorded anything 
supernatural 

Before proceeding farther with the story of Jesus, 
let us consider the subject of crucifixion by itself. 
We are so accustomed to think of it in connection 
with our Saviour, that it sometimes seems as if no 
other person had ever been crucified ; but even women 
bore the tortures of this mode of death for hours and 
days. Men were known to linger under it in some 
cases for three days, sinking at last under starvation 
and nervous paralysis. A friend of Josephus was 
taken from the cross and restored to life. In the 
reign of Louis XV, women among the "Convulsion- 
naires " underwent this punishment fifteen or twenty 
times, remaining on the cross each time from two to 
three hours. Out of pure humanity the guard were 
in the habit of offering an opiate to the sufferer, which 
dulled the sense of pain, yet had a tendency to prolong 
life. The legs were generally broken, and the side 
sometimes pierced to expedite death. 
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Now we can never imagine Jesus to be of any 
but the most sensitive organization. He had suffered 
great excitement of mind and fatigue of body before 
his trial, and at last sank under the customary weight 
of his own cross. He refused the opiate with a serene 
dignity which belonged to his character, and we are 
expressly told that his legs were not broken. They 
thought him dead. A soldier thrust a lance into his 
side to see if he moved — that was all. Blood and 
water issue from many wounds, and no one at that 
moment would have been critical as to the exact 
nature of the discharge. We may imagine, then, that 
our Saviour sank very soon into a state of uncon- 
sciousness, and was, without any real death, taken 
down and laid away with almost unseemly haste, the 
next day being the Sabbath. John, who **saw all^* 
tells us of the myrrh and aloes brought by Nico- 
demus, but says not one word of the guard about the 
tomb. Mark and Luke make no mention of it in 
their Gospels. Matthew tells it in the same spirit 
which recorded the story of the Magi and the shep- 
herds. To his mind it evidently makes assurance 
doubly sure. What would we not give to understand 
all that passed in the sepulchre that night? Who 
came first with the close of the Sabbath, between 
Saturday night and Sunday morning, and coming 
found that the tonic powers of the aloes and myrrh, 
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aided by the fresh air which swept into the sepulchre 
when the stone was rolled away, had brought move- 
ment to that prostrate form, a quiver to those silent 
lips ? Are we likely to be wrong, if we think that it 
was he who stood back without the sepulchre and 
let Simon Peter enter when the women called him? 
Was it not John who was at hand to assist his Master, 
and who came back half frightened lest some evil 
had befallen when he heard the confused stbry of the 
women ? 

However that may have been, when the women 
came in the dusk of the early dawn some one had 
been there, for the stone was already rolled back 
from the cave. From the broken, confused stories, 
representing doubtless some startling fact, we gather 
that Jesus had not yet left the cave, nor been furr 
nished with warmer clothing than the ''fine linen" 
which Joseph had wrapped about his body. 

To the hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes, folded 
into his shroud by Nicodemus, they would now have 
added fragrant spices; but the white robe had been 
thrown o£F, and the napkin, laid about the beloved 
head, dimly glimmered through the dark. A voice, 
faint with pain and fasting, asked why they wept, 
and proclaimed the news. 

What wonder that they did not recognize it, 
fancied that it might, nay, that it must be an angel's, 
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that the voice without the entrance was supposed to 

come from within? It was not till his lips uttered 

« 
the familiar name of "Mary!" that she knew the 

voice of Jesus. 

It seems to us that the first thing which Jesus 

desired was to prevent any misunderstanding of the 

fact. " Go tell them that / am not yet ascended to 

my father," but tell them that I am about to ascend 

"to my Father and your Father, to my God and 

your God." The women went to the disciples, but 

they heard the story as if it were an idle tale — they 

believed not ; and the first who seemed to yield to 

the evidence was John, who " saw all," and who had 

been trusted with our Saviour's last will. No one 

but garrulous Matthew has anything to say here about 

the guard. " Touch me not ! " our Saviour had said 

to Mary, when she was about to worship him as an 

ascended soul — ** Touch me not!" and then, as if 

to avoid any possibility of a popular excitement, he 

appointed a meeting with his disciples far away in 

Galilee. Luke tells us of a rumor that he appeared 

unto some of them as they walked to Emmaus, and 

was recognized as he broke bread when they sat at 

table; but John, who says distinctly that he "saw 

all," and who was no more likely than Mary herself 

to lose sight of him at this time, does not allude to it, 

but allows us to suppose that Jesus spent the day 
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in reenforcing his strength rather than walking out 
to Emmaus. Somewhat refreshed, we may therefore 
suppose him, by the secret care of those who loved 
him, when at nightfall, the doors being shut for fear 
of the Jews, he came once more and stood among 
them. Terrified and afiFrighted, they supposed him to 
be a spirit, but he said : " A spirit hath not flesh and 
blood as ye see me have. It is I, myself,'' and then, 
still further to convince them, he ate of the broiled 
fish and the fresh honey. John says nothing of the 
''opening of the Scripture,'' which he would have 
been the very first to recall if our Saviour had at- 
tempted any exposition. He records, instead, the 
doubt of Thomas, the pains our Saviour took to con- 
vince him that he was still in the flesh, and the sad, 
loving reproach, ** Blessed are they that have not seen 
and yet have believed!" Oh, where have we been 
gazing in our stupid wonder, that we have not taken 
in the true sense of this whole scene ? Our Saviour 
was never recognized in Jerusalem after this interview 
with Thomas. 

How long might be the interval which his ex- 
hausted frame required before he could follow his 
disciples into Galilee, we do not know, for there is 
no dependence to be placed upon the ''forty days" 
of the first chapter of Acts, nor the conversations 
recorded there. Luke certainly was not present at 
them. John, who " saw all," does not allude to them. 
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It is not likely that John was parted from Jesus, 
but when the end of his time drew near, he kept his 
promise to the twelve. They had been fishing fruit- 
lessly all night, and in the morning Jesus came, 
evidently with John, and stood by the shore — only 
the third time, John says, that he had been seen by 
them ; not only the third, but also the last. After 
they had dined, he said a few comforting words to 
the hot-headed Peter, talked with him in a way he 
did not understand about John, and then ** was parted 
from them.'' The words spoken concerning John have 
remained an enigma for eighteen hundred years. Our 
difficulty in dealing with them arises from the fact 
that we suppose them to be recorded by John himself ; 
but if we change one little word, and read, " If I will 
that Ae tarry until l^^o, what is that to thee?" would 
it not all be plain .^ The words would refer to that 
personal ministry which our Saviour had a right to 
require of him who had 'Main in his bosom." 

We must remember that no record of our Saviour's 
words was ever made, so far as we know, in the dialect 
he was accustomed to use. Jesus did not speak pure 
Hebrew, but something so different from it, that when 
Peter denied him the Jewish maid answered, ''Thy 
speech betrayeth thee!" It is not presuming too 
much under the circumstances to suppose that the 
point of the words concerning John was dropped be- 
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tween the spoken Aramaic and the written Greek,* 
even if it were in the beginning verbally preserved. 

John, beloved and trusted, tells us not one word 
of the marvelous ascension, a rumor of which just 
reached Mark and Luke, but which Matthew some- 
how missed. John probably knew where the body of 
the Lord was laid, yet found it needful in later times 
to carry the secret with him to the grave. Do we 
not feel, however, that the peaceful intercourse of 
those last sad hours, the following to the isolated 
grave, stamped indelibly the tender character of the 
beloved disciple i We have three epistles written by 
John. Read them carefully and you will find in them 
no trace of the old superstition. There is no word 
of miracle, nothing about the raising of the dead (at 
the time of the crucifixion), the resurrection, or the 
ascension; yet if John had seen these marvels he 
must have recorded them. On the other hand, the 
Acts of . the Apostles, written by Luke, who heard 
the rumors and had no personal intercourse with 
Christ, are so permeated with a superstitious spirit 
that they are small comfort to the Christians of the 
nineteenth century, and are probably less read than 
any other portion of the New Testament. 

Does this statement pain any loving soul ? Is it 
not more painful to believe of our Saviour anything 
that was not true — not to know him, not to listen 

* See note, page 38. 
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when he says, "I am not yet ascended to my 
Father ? " 

Has it been customary to say that the church of 
the early Christians rested on the fact of the miracu- 
lous resurrection ? Certainly Paul believed in it ; but 
may not the first impulse have been given by that 
faith of Christ's own soul which never wavered, which 
looked back to Moses, and forward to God ? 

Let those who are curious in such matters trace 
the likeness between the life of Moses and the life of 
Jesus, as it has been customary to trace that between 
Elias and John the Baptist. They will find that the 
destiny of these two was especially alike in this — that 
they spent their lives in wrestling with the idolatrous 
superstitions of their own followers, and went alone 
to untended graves, that no unworthy honors might 
be paid to them in their last resting place. Yet of 
the greatest and best, of him who told the whole 
story to his disciples when he told them of the par-< 
able of the temptation, men have dared to say, " He 
was mistaken ; he exaggerated his own mission and 
powers ! " 

Is it not evident that if Jesus rose, he rose in the 
fleshy although for some cause, evident enough in view 
of the facts, so much changed that he was recognized 
with difficulty.^ Of what avail was a resurrection in 
the flesh to those of us who believe only in the 
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resurrection of the spirit ? Is it not clear that no 
such marvel would ever have been wrought unless 
the salvation of mankind depended on its being imder- 
stood and believed ? 

In that case would not God have made the marvel 
clear and have preserved the evidence? 

As it is, not only Jesus, but John and every eye* 
witness must have failed in duty, if the fact could ever 
have been established. 

Is it not easier to believe th/e story as we have told 
it ? That Jesus should work miracles, or have miracles 
worked upon him, only put him in the Jewish mind 
upon the level of " Moses and the prophets." There 
was that in his life and destiny which lifted him far 
above them all. 

By the manner in which Jesus refers to Moses 
in the parable of Lazarus and Dives, we can see that 
he believed that the first great prophet had taught 
not only the resurrection from the dead, but the 
certainty of future retribution. 

To our thinking Jesus decisively pronounced his 
own estimate of this very question, when he said, 
" If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither 
would they believe though one rose from the dead^ 
And why should any one rise except that they might 
believe? 
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III. 

The parable of the tares, so often carelessly applied, 
is full of instruction. It is frequently made the excuse 
of those who are too idle to rebuke the sins of the 
world, but its true meaning lies on the surface. The 
wheat and the tares are to grow together till near 
the time of harvest, it is true, but the wheat is to 
be cultivated, the ground kept loose, the presence of 
the tares is not to be lost sight of, and before the 
wheat is garnered they are to be gathered into 
bundles and burned. Nor are such weeds to be per- 
mitted, even for a moment, where no useful thing has 
been planted. In the wheat field we may safely have 
patience with the tares, because the great work of cul- 
tivation goes steadily on. Should this be neglected, 
they would soon overtop the harvest. 

It is for a similar cause that the theological errors 
of the church have not been able wholly to crush out 
its religious character. Jesus was himself so simple, 
pure, and natural, that his figure could not lose its 
spiritual significance, even though bent under the 
weight of the Godhead. So long as the genuineness 
of his character is the first article of human faith, 
there is little to be feared from investigation or 
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speculation. As to human example, the personality 
of Jesus has a necessity to be, even as for inspiration 
and completion of spiritual life God is required. That 
soul is sorely bereft that loses reverence for what 
is great and pure in any other, and if it be capable 
of lofty virtue it will disentangle old errors from old 
truths with a touch as delicate as its hold is firm. 
It will recognize that with which it has to deal in 
Jesus by its kinship, the life it shares with him in the 
Father. For this reason it grieves us to see radicals 
of our day applying to Jesus a style of criticism which 
the courtesy of the drawing-room would forbid between 
ordinary men. No human soul is free of debt to him, 
and as we should recognize with grace and humbleness 
the trivial and passing benefits of our fellows, how 
much more should we hasten to acknowledge that 
which is eternal, because it takes hold of "ever- 
lasting," that is, of spiritual things, and we can do 
this without compromising the extremest radicalism. 
There are people, doubtless, who feel that the power 
of the life of Jesus depends upon the supernatural 
element in it ; but there are others who think with 
Alec Forbes of Howglen : " And gin it had been me, 
I would rather hae had the mending o' his ain twa 
hands wi* a knife to help 'em, nor twenty meracles 
upon it." It is for this last class that these papers 
have been written, for those who feel a grateful, rever- 
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ent love for the '* man Christ Jesus," and who have no 
fear that in earnestly seeking for the sources of his 
power they shall diminish its hold upon their own 
souls or those of other men. Among those who are 
discussing this, we are now accustomed to hear the 
words, "Jesus pretended," or "Christ assumed." We 
do not hesitate to say that the moral power of Jesus of 
Nazareth would utterly vanish the moment it should be 
found that such phrases had any fitness. If Renan*s 
"divine Frenchman" were the real Christ, what a loss 
to all the world! But deep in every really humble 
heart will be found the assurance that in him a spon- 
taneous, devout, and truthful life found expression. 
Our work then is to separate tradition and misunder- 
standing, honestly connected with his name, from the 
simple grandeur of his developing life, as its outlines 
loom through a somewhat misty record. The limits 
of this article forbid any long continued exegesis, but 
points may be touched in these concluding pages 
which shall suggest the spirit and method of the 
whole work. How far was the spirit of Jesus from 
any pretension, the record itself intimates more than 
once. When Herod asked him if he were a king, 
Jesus asks in return if the Jews had put this into the 
governor's head, and when Herod persisted, Jesus 
returned, " Thou sayest it " (not I), and proceeds to 
show that to bear witness to the truth was the end 
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for which he was bom. When the woman touched 
him in the crowd, the position was such as has often 
been used by the priestcraft of a later time for the 
glorification of the individual; but Jesus threw the 
responsibility of the cure upon the woman herself: 
" Thy faith hath saved thee. Go in peace." When 
he was called to the daughter of the ruler, he declared 
in advance that she was not dead, and tried to deprive 
the relief he gave of all mystery by ordering " meat " 
for her. 

A certain shrinking from actual investigation of 
Christ's power is still felt by Orthodox believers. 
Why is it that they cannot be content to follow the 
example of him they consider their Saviour? He 
analyzed fearlessly, in story, proverb, and solemn 
warning, this longing for the subversion of God's 
external law in proof of his redeeming love and 
power. When he told the story of the temptation, 
into whose mouth did he put the demand for won- 
ders.^ "If thou be the Son of God, command that 
this stone be made bread." "If thou be the Son of 
God, cast thyself down from hence." It was Satan 
himself who challenged this proof, and the argument 
is worthy of the arch enemy. " Get thee behind me, 
Satan!" is the only answer the church should ever 
make to it. If the demand might be supposed to 
proceed from the spirit of evil, Jesus declared that 
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**B, wicked and adulterous generation" would alone 
seek to enforce it. There shall no " sign " be given 
them but the sign of the prophet Jonah, that is, a 
rebuke, and a convincing manifestation of the uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God. 

The verse which drags this into an intentional 
intimation of his own resurrection is an impudent 
modern gloss; that which follows it shows the true 
application of the passage in saying, /'the men of 
Nineveh shall rise in judgment on this generation." 
Is it asked what right we have to cast out the in- 
truding verse? We answer, the right of common 
sense. We are to plant wheat in our heart of belief 
by a wise study of the character of Jesus ; we are to 
let all the stories cling to it, as the tares run in the 
field, until faith has fructified and vision is clear; 
and then, prizing all for a certain, sacred witness 
they bear to the power of his life, we are to cut 
away and bum on the altar of common sense all un- 
profitable stubble. And by a stern application of 
common sense to the record almost all difficulties 
will vanish. 

Who does not see how the miracle of the five 
thousand came about? When the proper time of 
refreshment came, Jesus ordered the people to sit 
down, and taking the little food his disciples had 
brought blessed it, and gave it to them. They 
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shared it with those nearest, and in the tumult of 
love and admiration no man that day ate unblessed 
food. The provident brought forward their stores, 
and in orderly distribution the improvident were pro- 
vided for. The excitement (see John vi: 15) rose to 
such a height that they would forcibly have made 
him a king. He retired into a mountain alone to 
avoid them, and sent his disciples across the lake. 
When he came down from the mountain he found 
that "they labored at their oars," contrary winds 
were driving them back upon the shore, and it was 
amid the angry whitecaps that he walked out upon 
the beach to join them. When superstition would 
have it that he was a spirit, he called the adventur- 
ous Peter to prove in his own person the extent of 
man's natural power. But the self-possession of the 
disciple failed him, and the story of the wonder grew. 
How simple it was, any one may $iee by comparing 
the four accounts. 

There is not an instance recorded in which Jesus 
welcomed those who came ''seeking signs." Occa- 
sionally the simple faith of those who came to be 
healed moved him deeply. Many are the instances 
in which his indignation and contempt got the better 
of his silence when the demand was made. ''Your 
fathers did eat manna, and are dead," he said once, 
and tried to show that the true " com of heaven " was 
to do the will of Him that sent, him! Again, he 
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rebuffs Dives with the assertion that if men *' believe 
not Moses and the prophets, neither would they be- 
lieve though one rose from the dead." "Rejoice not 
that spirits are subject unto you/' he said on another 
occasion, and when Herod "hoped for a miracle" he 
showed not the slightest consciousness of his desire. 
The inconsistencies of the record come from two 
causes : first, the natural growth of Christ's human 
consciousness and character ; second, the weak super- 
stitions and misapprehensions of those who loved him 
and preserved his history. There were other blind 
men in that day besides he of Bethsaida who "saw 
men as trees walking." Are we to believe that after 
the sacred scene of the transfiguration, when the 
ecstasy of those who looked on had reached such a 
height that they believed themselves to mingle the 
experiences of two worlds, Jesus actually told them 
to "tell no man till after his resurrection?" Had it 
been so, would they have gathered hopelessly about 
the foot of the cross ? Such things are testimony 
after the fact; the original experience touched up, 
unconsciously to the narrator, by subsequent lights 
and shadows. Was the teacher who sent a disciple 
to find a coin in a fish's mouth lest he should offend 
the tcLXgatherer^ the same who set all worldly con- 
siderations aside by the simple words, " Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar's.?" Did he who 
made a common gardener intercede for a nelgected 
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tree till he should have opportunity to dig about it 
and dress it^ really curse the tree whose time had not 
yet come ? No ; these are idle profanities akin to the 
stories of the '* Evangelion " or the " Infancy of Jesus." 
A great many misapprehensions will pass away when 
we begin to consider the life of Christ as we should 
any other life subjected to human conditions. It is 
quite possible that in his earlier years he made some 
small mistakes not to be avoided in the natural de- 
velopment of his amazing spiritual force. Whatever 
word he dropped would have a vitality that would 
long preserve it ; but if he made any great pretension, 
or life-enduring mistake, his character is without sig- 
nificance in history. It would seem, too, as if he 
tried very patiently to make the people comprehend. 
"My record is true," he said, **for I know whence I 
came and whither I go, and ye know neither " ; that 
is, he was to be tested by the reality of the spiritual 
nature which he perceived in himself and roused in 
others. As Emerson once said, '< He made men feel 
eternal." " Believe on me or with me, and you shall 
never die." " The Son can do nothing of himself but 
what he seeth the Father do." His works of wonder 
were adaptations of power to laws perceived. His use 
of the words " Son of Man " and '* Son of God " were 
not as peculiar as they seem to us. Genesis vi : 2, 4 
and Psalm Ixxxii: 6; Exodus iv: 22 and Hosea xi: i, 
show the old use of the latter phrase, whose pro- 
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phetic force was felt upon the plains of Jezreel, 
and among the hills of Nazareth, long after it was 
obsolete among the priests of Jerusalem. The Arabs 
of the desert still retain it. We seldom think how 
much the character of Christ owed to the solitudes 
in which it was matured. In cbnsidering it we forget 
that he had natural peculiarities. His satire is often 
read from the pulpit as if it were plain sense. His 
quick wit, like that of many a modem Parsee or 
Mohammedan Arab, showed itself in the retort about 
Caesar, the treatment of the woman taken in adultery, 
and the way in which he turned upon his persecutors — 
"Why seek ye to kill mef Did not Moses giv^you 
the law, and which one of you keepeth it } " His 
rapid insight into character, a rare gift in the East, 
must have seemed miraculous to those he lived among. 
He showed it in the case of Nicodemus, Nathaniel, 
and the woman of Samaria, and, if our own conjectures 
are right, when he "filled the waterpots to the brim." 
He seems to have penetrated Wonderfully into the 
heart of the only prophet with whom he could be com- 
pared. He showed himself strangely familiar with 
all those national utterances which pointed to the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. In 
the books of the law he seems to have readily dis- 
tinguished between what was due to Moses and what 
to the " fathers," or those later traditions which made 
the law of none effect. 
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He saw, also, the older law of God, which Moses 
could not wholly enforce. Full of inspiration and 
comfort for him must have been the life of that 
great lawgiver. If in whatever pertained to culture 
and worldly uses it seemed designed on a grander 
pattern than his own, the same secret allegiance to 
the Most High bound both souls, and the same poetic 
hope inspired, the same tender grace of sincere truth 
controlled both. "Moses, because of the hardness 
of your hearts," he says, "suffered you to put away 
your wives, but in the beginning it was not so. In 
the beginning God made men male and female" (as 
if with some insight into the political economy of it), 
"and for this cause," not because of Moses or the 
elders, but because of the law built into creation, 
" a man shall leave father and mother and cleave unto 
his wife! Whom God hath joined let no man put 
asunder." Marvelous utterance which changed in a 
breath the fate of the world 1 Who had said it be- 
fore? What better can be said after? And then, 
when his hearers thought it a hard saying for those 
unfitly mated, he went on to show that a few must 
suffer for the good of the many, a sublime utterance 
also, and one "worthy of all acceptation among you." 

•< Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall a world's famine feed.* 

CAROUNE H. DALL. 
SipUmbtr J^ t^. , , 
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NOTE. 

In the Sixties I read the Septuagint with the Rev. 
Preserved Smith, well known in his lifetime as an unim- 
peachable Greek scholar. A little later I studied the 
Epistles with Bishop Ferrette of the Greek Church. He 
had taken all the medals at the College of the Vatican, 
and he first directed my attention to doctrinal errors occa- 
sioned by mistranslation. In the twenty-first chapter of 
John, verses twenty-two and twenty-three, the Greek verb 
of motion, Erchdmai, if translated according to the context, 
should read " go." 

The context which determines it is found, to my think- 
ing, in the repeated assertion of Jesus that he was still a 
man of flesh and blood, and the certainty that his actual 
death was near. Like Moses, he knew that his death and 
place of burial must be kept secret. Was he to die alone ? 
Was it not natural that he should ask the disciple whom 
he loved to be with him to the end? 

In the third verse of this chapter Peter uses a different 
word when he says, " I go a-fishing." But when the 
disciples reply, " We also go with thee," they use the verb 
Jesus used when he replied to Peter. Why did not the 
translators of the Bible translate the word in the twenty- 
second verse in the same way ? Because they believed first, 
that Jesus had actually risen from the dead, and second, that 
there was to be a " second coming." Upon those two con- 
texts the first translation was founded, and while the creeds 
of the churches still speak of the <^ resurrection from the 
dead," what revisers could be found to alter it? 

Conscious that my own position as a Greek scholar is 
insufficient to satisfy those who cannot use a Greek lexicon, 
I have asked a confirming word from the Greek professor 
at Harvard, whose authority as to the change of meaning 
everybody will consider conclusive. 

Dear Mrs. Dall: 

I am sure that you are right in thinking that £rch6mai can mean 
"go'' as well as **come." Any Greek lexicon will make this plain. 
I cannot see anything in the language of John xxi : 22 and 23 to prevent 
you from translating the word as yon propose. I do not feel competent 
to (Uscuss the grounds upon wnich it has generally been translated 
" come." 

Yours respectfully, 

W. W. Goodwin. 
Cambridgs, January 26, 1905. 



